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PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF ESPERANTO. 

BY JOSEPH RHODES, F.J.I., MEMBER OF THE LINGVA KOMITATO, 
AND VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH ESPERANTO ASSOCIATION. 



A GOOD deal of water has flowed down the Vistula since the 
appearance of Dr. " Esperanto's " little pamphlet at Warsaw in 
Jnne, 1887, and there is so much to be told of the nature and 
diffusion of Dr. Zamenhof's auxiliary international language, to 
say nothing of the 150 abortive projects that preceded it, as to 
make it difficult to decide where to begin, and less easy still to 
know where to leave off. The limits of the present article forbid, 
at all events, any dealing with Esperanto from the grammatical 
or illustrative point of view. 

The story has already been told how the iutemeciue quarrels 
among the four sharply separated communities of his native 
Bialystok — Eussians, Poles, Germans and Jews — stirred the 
soul of the young Jewish dreamer, Louis Lazarus Zamenhof, and 
how, after gaining a working knowledge of several European and 
classic languages, he set himself to devise a secondary tongue, 
not by the a priori method of a Psalmanazar or the inventor of a 
system of shorthand, but by basing a system upon the observed 
tendencies of civilized nations. And after years of effort, sus- 
tained by the hope and confidence that he was laboring not only 
for the good of his neighbors, but of the wider world without, 
his tiny bark was launched on the sea of public criticism. 

Kussia, the birthland of Esperanto, is hardly a soil on which 
an artificial language could be expected to thrive, if only for the 
reason of the lamentably small percentage of the population who 
can read and write. And the veto of the censor is another factor 
with which the setter-forth of new projects has to reckon. The 
publication in the little magazine " Esperantist " of a commend- 
atory opinion by Tolstoy led to the discontinuance of the 
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monthly, which reappeared the same year (1895) at Upsala as 
"Lingvo Intemaeia," and after a transfer to Hungary it con- 
tinues from Paris its useful career as a fortnightly. 

The movement grew in Sweden, where it has had some of its 
steadiest and most hard-working adherents. Austria, not long 
before the scene of ardent Volapiikist propaganda, took up the 
cause, but all previous efforts were put into the shade by the ac- 
tivity which developed in France. Here a young French marquis 
— with a touching romance of his own — ^who has been content to 
be known as plain Monsieur Louis de Beaufront, became so 
struck with the superior merits of Esperanto over those of the 
unpublished " Adjuvanto " upon which, and along strikingly 
similar lines, he had labored hard for a dozen years, that he 
cheerfully laid aside the child of his own brain and enrolled him- 
self under Dr. Zamenhof's banner. He entered the field at a 
time when the energies and hopes of the tiny pioneer band seemed 
almost spent^ and but for de Beaufront it is hardly too much to 
say that little would be heard of Esperanto to-day. 

A third name deserves mention in this connection. In the 
published list, or "Adresaro," of the names of the first 1,000 
persons who signified in writing to Dr. Zamenhof their intention 
of learning Esperanto there are only eleven British or American 
names, the United States being represented by two — Adam C. 
Orr, of Park Eidge, Hlinois, and Henry Phillips, Secretary of the 
American Philosophical Society, 320 South Eleventh Street, 
Philadelphia. The place of honor must be accorded to Mr. 
Geoghegan. The son of a Dublin physician, he was born in 1865, 
and a misfortune which inflicted on him, while a mere child, a 
permanent lameness seems to have stimulated his mental powers, 
for he early showed a fondness for languages, and was led to turn 
his attention to Chinese. He attracted the notice of the late Pro- 
fessor Jowett, of Oxford, under whose patronage he entered 
Balliol College, Oxford, and fully justified the hopes which had 
been formed of him, for he carried off two of the Exhibitions in 
Chinese, only to find that, after all, his lameness proved a bar to 
entrance into the Chinese Civil Service. After joining his 
brothers on the Pacific coast he added stenography to his acquire- 
ments, and learned Japanese, while for six years secretary to 
Count Saito, Japanese Consul at Puget Sound. From later 
service at the British Vice-Consulates at Tacoma and Seattle, 
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Mr. Geoghegan became official reporter of the Federal Court of 
Alaska, and since 1903 most of his time and efforts have been 
devoted to his official duties in that remote and somewhat frigid 
possession of the Union. 

It is to Mr. Geoghegan that we owe our earliest English trans- 
lation of Dr. Zamenhof's instruction - book. Subsequently he 
translated a rather fuller handbook from the German of Herr 
Trompeter, a second edition of the brochure being issued later 
on from Upsala. Mr. Geoghegan tells how his own introduction 
to Esperanto was through an article in the " St. James's Gazette," 
and tiiat a letter in Latin to Dr. Zamenhof brought back a Ger- 
man instruction-book. The writer of these lines gained his first 
knowledge, in November, 1900, from a French manual printed 
in Nuremberg, and amplified it by Geoghegan's second or third 
booklet — a pretty fair illustration of the internationality of the 
new language ! 

The first British organization was The Esperanto Society for 
the Study and Dissemination of Esperanto among English-speak- 
ing Peoples, founded by the writer and a few friends at Keighley 
— a Yorkshire industrial borough midway between London and 
Edinburgh — on November 7th, 1903. London formed its Club 
in January, 1903, and since then the progress of the cause has 
been steady. Much of this has been due, without doubt, to the 
powerful help of a monthly column in " The Keview of Eeviews," 
and a series of paragraphs in the language which have appeared 
in the "Daily News." Sixty-eight groups and societies with a 
similar aim have been formed not only in many parts of the 
Kingdom, but in the colonies and dependencies, including Canada 
(Winnipeg), Malta, India, Australia and New Zealand. The 
foundation of " The Esperantist " at a meeting held at Mr. W. 
T. Stead's house, and subsequently its incorporation with " The 
British Esperantist," have also been powerful aids to propaganda 
and unification of effort. The establishment, October 14th, 1904, 
of the British Esperanto Association gave the national movement 
a focus, and its creation of an Examination Board has made it 
possible to offer some kind of guarantee that the holders of its 
higher diploma have shown something more than a cursory 
knowledge of the language they may be teaching. The President 
of the British Esperanto Association, Lieutenant-Colonel Pollen 
— a name suggestive of fruitful propaganda — is an Irish barrister 
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of extensive linguistic attainments, who effectively points to Hin- 
dustani, the regularized camp- jargon of Akbar's armies, as in 
itself a precedent for the success and usefiilness of an artificial 
language. 

Canada made a bold start in 1903, and was doing a grand work 
from Montreal when typograpliical difficulties connected with the 
accented letters and the lanotype machine led to the discontinu- 
ance of " La Lumo," and the cessation for a time of the propa- 
ganda there. It is hoped, however, that the awakening of the 
United States to the advantages of Esperanto will call her neigh- 
bor to resume a mission, commenced by Mr. Beauchemin, Mr. 
Saint - Martin and other devoted workers, in which she showed 
such promising initiative. 

Among the latest countries to join the movement come the 
United States, and others will be better able to tell how the few 
scattered early disciples of Dr. Zamenhof throughout the Union 
have been welded into an active phalanx as a consequence of the 
visit of an eminent German scholar to Harvard. The whole 
" Esperantistaro " is looking on with eager interest at this new 
development among the English-speaking peoples, and hoping 
large things from the go-ahead character of the younger and more 
vigorous Western branch. 

Last, but possibly not the least important in point of ultimate 
influence, the Japanese are taking up Esperanto with an enthusiasm 
that promises to furnish an object-lesson alike to the Esperanto 
world and the indifferent outside it. The agglutinative character 
of the language is a strong recommendation to natives of the Par 
East, who find it difficult to master a Western speech, so different 
is it from their own in word-formation and syntax. The new 
instruction-book for Japanese lies before the writer, as also a 
copy of the excellently printed Japanese-Esperanto magazine. 
Alongside them is a well-constructed post-card from a Japanese 
correspondent who tells how 400 of his college companions are 
studying the language, and that he believes the number in Japan 
cannot be less than 2,000. It is the turn of China next. The 
first drop in the future rainfall came in the shape of a letter to 
the Keighley Society from far-off Lung Chow, somewhere about 
1,000 miles west of Pekin, whence an official in the Chinese Cus- 
toms, one Sung Sik, begged the privilege of membership in the 
English society. 
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Statistically considered, up to June, 1906, Esperanto was known 
to have penetrated to 31 countries, and 377 societies or groups 
were at work, Europe being credited with. 349, America with 16 
— the United States having then 10 societies in 7 centres — Asia 
with 7, Africa with 3, and Oceania with 2. To give a census of 
Esperantists is impossible, but a recent moderate guess at their 
number is 300,000. There are also 31 professional societies or 
organizations using Esperanto for special objects, 38 Esperanto 
magazines, in which the national language appears side by side 
with the international, and 8 national periodicals containing a 
regular Esperanto column. Europe is, so far, the centre of grav- 
ity, and here the societies are distributed: Prance, 94; Great 
Britain, 64; Germany, 35; Austria-Hungary, 28; Switzerland, 
22; Eussia and Spain, 21 each; Bulgaria and Sweden, 15 each; 
Belgium, 14; Holland, 7; Denmark and Malta, 3 each; and 
Monaco, 1. 

It may now be useful to consider the prospects of Esperanto 
with regard to its fitness for the demands which will be made on 
any international language, and with regard to its prospects of 
success. 

The writer frankly cannot lay claim to any special qualification 
to speak on the former point, except so far as a thirty years' 
joumalistic experience, a tolerable acquaintance with French, and 
some special study of the subject of artificial languages, added to 
an extensive experience of spoken Esperanto, may be admitted as 
titles in this behalf. 

As to the first point, then. Dr. Zamenhof's labors have been 
conducted throughout in a scientific spirit, guided by an un- 
common endowment of common sense. If genius is evinced as 
often by the defter use than ordinary of every-day materials, as 
by startling novelties, the author of Esperanto is entitled to rank. 
Any twenty-foot craft may now discover America, but a Colum- 
bus — or was it the Norseman Leif , the son of Erie the Eed ? — 
had to show how it could be done. And so it was left to Zamen- 
hof to show the world how a common language might be built up 
of familiar materials. In his "Fniversala Vortaro" of 2,600 
roots expressive of what may be termed fundamental ideas a 
person of neo-Latin speech would recognize from 36 to 60 per 
cent.; one of Teutonic origin, including English, 30 per cent.; 
and a Slav, 28 per cent. And an exceptionless grammar so tiny 
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that a scholar could master it in an hour or so roirnds off a lan- 
guage that defies competition on the score of facility. And what 
bids fair to insure vitality for the system is that the "roots" 
have suffered so little disturbance in their transplantation that 
they can continue their natural growth and obey the laws which 
govern language no less than do other living organisms. But 
just as the gardener directs and restrains the processes of growth, 
so as to insure the maximum of symmetry and beauty, so Dr. 
Zamenhof, at the request of the First Universal Congress of Bs- 
perantists held at Boulogne-sur-Mer in 1905, has set up a Lingva 
Komitato which will perform for the language itself the office 
of an Academy, only the more effectually that its labors com- 
mence with the beginning rather than the maturity of Espe- 
ranto. 

And the language itself, with its ingenious equipment of 
affixes, has such an inherent power of word - building that the 
finest shades of meaning may be expressed. The Esperanto ex- 
perts, indeed, find themselves in possession of an instrument 
whose potentialities stretch out before them like a Newtonian 
ocean ; and it will only be when a Shakespeare or a Dante comes 
into or grows up within the movement that the possibilities of 
this euphonious instrument can be adequately explored. 

There is a large class of persons friendly to Esperanto and even 
enthusiastic on its behalf who, from a failure to appreciate the 
ancestry and high lineage of the language, feel a shiver down the 
spina if one ventures in the same breath to mention the sacred 
word "literature." While granting that Esperanto may serve 
for securing bed and breakfast at some French auberge, ordering 
a few casks of wine from Burgundy, bales of cotton from Texas, 
or lumber from Duluth, these good people resent the idea that 
such a hotchpotch of a language is fit for literary expression. 
It were wisdom to be careful before advancing such an objec- 
tion t-oo hastily, for that might lead to some awkward ques- 
tions as to how our own hotchpotch tongue has come into be- 
ing, or why a language which selects the excellencies of several 
should necessarily be inferior to any of them. It may, per- 
haps, be conceded that no translation into another tongue can 
in every minute particular give a photographically exact portrait 
of the origiual, and Esperanto must ultimately be judged by the 
original matter produced in it; but the "literary" objector may 
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be invited to study the language for himfielf, to see how it has 
served for the translation of three Shakespearean plays, a couple 
of Byron's dramas, portions of the " Iliad " and the " ^neid " 
and Schiller's "Tell"; and how scientific and medical subjects 
are handled in the " Scienca Eevuo " and the " Medicina Eevuo." 
Such a course of investigation is calculated to convince the ob- 
jector that one's philosophy may usefully widen its area with 
benefit to the judgment. The " ugly duckling " sometimes turns 
out to be a swan. 

But leaving this debatable ground out of view, Esperanto in 
its application to trade and commerce has already opened out a 
wide field of usefulness, and it would be difficult to exaggerate 
the possibilities of the service it will render to the nations when 
once the value of such an instrument has been realized. The 
writer has operated — ^though only in an experimental scale — in 
soap with a Paris house before the English Soap Trust or Com- 
bine blew its little bubble; he has sampled the real attar of roses 
from the Kezanlik valley; might have stored his cellars with 
claret innocent of logwood, had he not been a teetotaler, or fur- 
nished a smoking-cabinet with the best brierwood pipes from 
Upper Savoy; and he carried out a negotiation with a Russian 
jeweller in the Baltic Provinces. He was consulted by an in- 
ventive Frenchman in Algeria as to submitting to an English 
firm of fishing-tackle makers an ingeniously devised snare for 
inshore fish; assisted an English colleague in a transaction in 
stationery for a Eussian or Greek banker in Teheran; and re- 
plied to a correspondent near Moscow who was . interested in 
English leather. All these were conducted in the one interna- 
tional medium, Esperanto, between parties for the most part 
ignorant of each other's language. One may see from month to 
month in the national Esperanto magazines advertisements re- 
lating to girders and roofing, to typewriters and dried fish, to 
thief-resisting locks and patent medicaments, to special brands 
of whiskeys or electrotherapy; and firms anxious to extend 
the area of their business are having translated into Espe- 
ranto their price - lists of photographic apparatus, of weaving 
appliances and other productions. Technical dictionaries are 
always of slow growth, but several special vocabularies have al- 
ready been issued in Esperanto. During the recent General 
Congress one enterprising Swiss printer had an attractive little 
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handbook printed in Esperanto to induce visitors to prolong their 
stay among the beauties of the Bernese Oberland. A devoted col- 
league, Mr. J. Ellis, has carried through an important legal com- 
mission in England for French clients in Esperanto. 

One remarkable utilization of Esperanto, which alone would 
justify its creation, has been its impressment into service for the 
international blind. Already the sightless of various countries 
had had ample reason to bless the memory of Braille, whose six-dot 
radical has brought within their touch so many of the joys of 
literature. But here, again, the barrier of language has been 
doubly difficult to surmount. A few of the extra-alphabetical 
signs, diversely used as logograms by the different countries, have 
been applied to the accented letters of the Esperanto alphabet, 
and now the blind have their national instruction-books in the 
raised dots, and an international magazine, " The Ligilo " (The 
Tie, or Bond of Union), six times a year, which, with one expense 
of production, serves the whole international " blindularon." 
Well might a blind Swiss voice the thanks of the sightless at the 
Geneva Congress, and two blind women express, in his own me- 
lodious accents, their gratitude to Dr. Zamenhof for the rays of 
light and cheer he has caused to stream so pleasantly into dark- 
ened lives. 

A good deal depends, in the case of an " artificial " language 
— ^which is, of course, nobody's mother tongue — ^upon the extent 
to which it is taken up by educationists, and encouraged by the 
authorities. France has given a striking lead, for not only have 
the soldiers and marines received special permission to attend 
Esperanto classes, but the University authorities in several dis- 
tricts have consented to the inclusion of Esperanto as a class 
subject. The language is to form the subject of an important 
motion in the Chamber of Deputies with regard to its general 
oiBcial recognition. 

In Great Britain, if the progress has been slower, the element- 
ary and secondary teachers are taking up the personal study of 
Esperanto very freely, and great hopes are being built on the 
forthcoming Third International Esperanto Congress, to be held 
at Cambridge in August next, as to its effect on the attitude of 
the Universities to the language. Then, also, the Board of Edu- 
cation has recognized the pioneer work of Keighley by extending 
provisional sanction to the classes which the writer is conducting 
voii. CLXxxiv. — NO. 608. 19 
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in the Municipal Technical Institute. At Burnley, also, Espe- 
ranto is admitted as a grant-earning subject in the evening classes, 
and the Board of Education is being literally bombarded with 
applications for recognition from all parts of the country. 

Another factor of very great moment is the inclusion of Espe- 
ranto by the London Chamber of Commerce in their curriculum 
side by side with modem languages, and the encouragement af- 
forded by the London County Council evening Esperanto classes. 
And now that one hears of Prince Oscar, of Norway, and the 
Queen of Spain being taught Esperanto, it really seems as if the 
language threatens to become fashionable. 

With regard to the spoken use of Esperanto it is hardly neces- 
sary to fill space with an enumeration of the many striking 
services it has rendered to the traveller. The writer has spent 
his holidays during the past four years on the Continent with a 
slender equipment of spoken French which he has rarely needed 
to unpack, while Esperanto has served all occasions. He has had 
most pleasurable sojourns with " samideanoj " — delightful word, 
translatable to its nearest power by the expression " like-minded 
ones " — in Havre, in the leading Esperantist centres of Belgium, 
at Boulogne and in Geneva, and has found everywhere that the 
international language has made of him a " citizen of the world." 

At Geneva he had the pleasure of meeting with Messrs. Grillon 
and Liiders, of Philadelphia, from whom he received very en- 
couraging reports of the reception that the language is meeting 
in America, and he assured them of the warm sympathy of Es- 
perantists in the " old country." 

In conversation with Esperantists from many different lands 
it was interesting to note how little variation is to be found in 
the pronunciation of a language which President Eoosevelt may 
note is strictly phonetic. One occasionally met, it is true, with a 
Frenchman who placed a little extra stress on the last syllable 
of a word instead of on the penultimate, or a Slav who betrayed 
the same tendency with regard to the first syllable, but these were- 
scarcely noticeable, and certainly one never found anything like 
the variety observable between an Englishman from a northern 
county and another from a southern. 

All the business proceedings of the Congress, and the many 
side gatherings of special interests — Pacificists, Red Socialists, 
Chess-players, Mathemg,ticiaps (in room " X "), Geologists, Eo- 
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man Catholics, Protestants and Lawyers — were conducted in 
Esperanto, and that business was effected with a lucidity and a 
despatch that many national assemblies might envy. It was the 
same at the social functions, the theatrical representations and 
the lectures — facility and intelligibility were the leading notes. 
How different this from the ordinary procedure and experience 
of international congresses! It was the intense feeling of the 
necessity of doing something to facilitate business at such gather- 
ings, becoming year by year more numerous, that led to the forma- 
tion, at the Paris Exhibition in 1900, of the "Delegation 
for the Adoption of an Auxiliary International Language,"* 
and since then the Committee of the Delegation has been ap- 
proachtag the learned of all countries with a view of obtaining 
their support to its programme. Which is, in brief, to urge upon 
the International Association of Academies the duty of examining 
and recommending for adoption some one language for interna- 
tional use as a secondary tongue. Such a language, it is seen, 
must (1) be capable of serving the needs of the ordinary inter- 
course of social life, of commercial communications and of sci- 
entific and philosophical relations; (3) be easily acquired by 
every person of average education, and especially by persons of 
European civilization; and (3) it must not be one of the na- 
tional languages. The memorial in this behalf is being exten- 
sively signed by the learned bodies of Europe. 

There is no room to discuss the reasons here for the discarding 
of any national tongue, but a last word will be to urge the Amer- 
ican Esperantists to do their part to insure that the choice of an 
international language cannot possibly fall elsewhere than upon 
Esperanto. 

• Secretary: L. Lea\i, Docteur ?s Sciences, 6 Eue Vavin, Paris. VI. 

Joseph Rhodes. 



